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established in every town having one hundred families
(see pp. 202 f. and 205).
The American grammar schools, like their prototypes,
were secondary and sustained no real relation to the
elementary schools. They were mostly intended to fit
pupils for college, although sometimes the college had
not yet been established, and thus furnish a preliminary
step to preparation for the Christian ministry. Hence
their course consisted chiefly in reading the classics and
the New Testament, and used among its texts Lily's
Grammar (see p. 125). Although the hold of formal
humanism upon secondary education was somewhat re-
laxed during the subsequent stages of the "academy'7
and the "high school/' this type of training was considered
the only means of a liberal education until well into the
nineteenth century.
HUMANISTIC AIMS AND INSTITUTIONS
It can now be seen how far the ideals of humanism had
departed from those of the medieval period. The "other-
worldly" aim, the monastic isolation, and the scholastic
discussions had given way to the interests of this life,
personal and social development, and a study of the
classics. In the North the movement took on rather a
different color from that in the peninsula which gave
it birth. While Northern humanism was narrower in
not concerning itself so much with self-culture, personal
expression, and the various opportunities of life, it had
a wider vision through interesting itself in society as a
whole and in endeavoring to advance morality and reli-
gion. It was democratic and social in its trend, where
Italian humanism was more aristocratic and individual